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HE habit of casting one’s eye ahead and trying to 
measure the possibilities of the future is one which 

we should be sorry to alter. The perennial hope which 
makes us see the brightness of coming days makes life 
happier and longer. Certainly, every one interested in 
architecture and building can now look ahead with the 
utmost confidence, for it is many years since the prospect 
In our 
editorial capacity we are neither Democrat nor Republi- 


was on the whole so encouraging as it is to-day. 


do not undertake to ascribe 
all the woes of the country to one party and all the pros- 
perity to another, but we do know, that the 
election is safely passed, the country is free to attend to 
business for a time at least, without the disturbance of 
politics, and we can hope for all sorts of good things in 
store from the generous hand of 1901. Reports from all 
over the country indicate a very substantial activity in 
all the building lines, nor is this activity of the kind 
which keeps people busy merely earning expenses. 
Never before, apparently, 


can, and we, consequently, 


however, 


were there so many large 
opportunities and great expectations nearing realization. 
Architecturally, we believe the country is entering upon 
an era of great building enterprises, in which both the 
architect and the builder will have opportunities in extent 
and in quality sufficient to satisfy all our desires. 
People with means to invest are now more willing to 
spend money than they were a decade ago. The com- 
mercial value of mere beauty is more thoroughly appre- 












































ciated, and the buildings which are now being erected or 
planned show how greatly the architectural possibilities 
of this country have developed since what might be 
termed their first awakening in 1876. And with all the 
prospects of work and money there comes a deeper, more 
self-respecting professional feeling among architects and 
builders, of which we have seen some indubitable mani 
festation in the last convention of the American Instit 

Ameri 


has nothing 


of Architects. Life is real and earnest with the 
can art of the present day, and the future 
but hope to show. We have passed the constructive 
stage, that is to say, we no longer need to be taught 
elemental lessons of construction, stability, or the propet 
use of mere material. We are even in a measure grow 
ing out of the necessity for learning our fundamental 
lessons in composition and design, and equipped for 
practice and theory, for design and business managt 
ment as never before, the coming year ought to wit 
ness a most satisfactory and healthy manifestation of 


American architecture. 


HE address of Mr. R« 
before the recent convention of the America 
Institute of 


»bert S. Peabody, as president 
Architects, is of a kind which ought to mak 
every member of the organization feel prot id to be 
It strikes the right kind of not 
bring out the best feeling between the 


such good company. 
Institute 
whole and its members, and to show the truest and 
most helpful side of the profession. The address has 
been quite fully reported, but we cannot forbear a f¢ 
quotations: ‘‘One of the greatest charms of our pr 
fession is the joyous atmosphere of youth and buoyancy 
and hope in which we work. The art itself is young 
with us.”” ‘‘We are all looking forward and not back. 
‘*We work together in the full belief that even if th 
future of architecture does not lie with us, yet, at least, 
it is to have a great future here. Everywhere the pace 


set is that of youth, and the rapidity of our buildi 


operations makes our work so arduous and full of strain 
that the strong and vigorous only survive. There are no 
old architects among us. If an architect last at all, he 
lasts young.” 

That a man who occupies the position Mr. Peabody 
does, with the large business interests constantly passing 
under his immediate direction, can express sentiments of 
this kind is the most eloquent, testimony to the high 
standard which the best of our architects have set for 


themselves. 


HE BRICKBUILDER has, from time to time, in- 
stituted among its readers competitions 
for various small problems. 


design 


These competitions have 
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been undertaken not merely to encourage our younger BRICKBUILDER Offers prizes of twenty-five, fifteen, and 

readers by offering stimulating prizes, but with a view of ten dollars, respectively. All premiated drawings are to 

deliberately aiding in the developing and extension of become the property of THe BricksuiLper, and the right 

good architecture in materials in burnt clay. Our prob- is reserved to publish any and all drawings submitted. 

lems have not been chosen at random, but have been The competition will be judged by Mr. Edward Robin- 
h as we have felt could be readily adapted to the mate- son, Curator of Classical Antiquities, Museum of Fine 

named. Appreciating, however, that the idea of Arts, Boston. 
i competition is not always attractive to a man in the 
vasy course of his profession. we have asked & number THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF SAN STEFANO AT 


BOLOGNA. 


idling architects to prepare contributions to our 


wing their own ideas on some of the problems _ the Piazza della Mercanzia at Bologna is one of the 
ere selected The first series, ‘‘A Village most curious groups of brick buildings in north Italy. 
Jan ind the second series, ‘‘A Village Inn,” both A collection of seven churches, or shrines, built at 
this year, are extremely practical, and are periods as far apart as the fourth and sixteenth centuries, 
large class of structures, which are springing crowding and overlapping one upon another, without 
istonishing numbers all over this country, and to striking towers or fagades, it presents a most interesting 
hitectural profession is yearly applying a and historical picture of the progress of brick construc- 
study and intelligent design The tion through the space of twelve centuries. The various 
ntury has been characterized by an enormous buildings, which cover an area of only 250 ft. from east 
our large cities and a corresponding develop- to west and 175 ft. from north to south, are grouped 
suburbs. It is precisely in these suburbs around a central court, or cloister, called the Corte or 
ook for the multiplying of such structures Atriode Pilato. This courtyard, shown in the illustration, 
es are intended to call out. We feel that is a good example of early brick construction, and is 
se contributions will represent will said to date from the eleventh century. The font in the 
towards making possible the realization center bears an inscription consecrating it to the Lom- 
rtistic treatment of those minor bard kings Luitprand and Hildebrand, the former of 
ght to be so fascinating, but which, whom died in 744. The walls of the church of S. Sepolcro, 

' 


equently neglected which closes the west end of the court, are decorated with 

a very successfully restored ornamentation of colored 

- ia eee 3 ; eal : brick laid in patterns, and the cornices are interesting 

HE BRICKBUILDER” COMPETITION. VI. : 
and simple. 

ENTRANCE TO AN ART MUSEUM. This church, or baptistery, of S. Sepolcro is a singular 

PROGRAM structure of the eleventh century, octagonal without and 

X rING . . . . . i - 8 . 
twelve-sided within, containing the tomb of St. Petronius. 


‘ | “HI 1 to provide for the entrance porch of a The roof is supported partly by large round piers and 
litan art museum, of the nature of partly by slender columns, and the roof of the ambula- 
South Kensington Museum, London The entrance tory is alternately divided into square and triangular 
nter of a perfectly blank wall, permitting compartments. From the opposite or eastern end of the 
treatment without reference to the de- court opens the church of S. Trinita, the east portion of 
ng as a whol The entrance should be which is the oldest part of the group, dating perhaps 
uld allow for four doors each 3 ft from the fourth century, when the temple of Isis gave 
‘ansoms or side lights as are inci- way to the shrine of the new faith. South of the 
cter of the design. The entrance 5. Trinita is an interesting cloister of two stories — that 
which is supposed to be at an ele- of the suppressed Celestine monastery. Adjoining the 
wove the street, a flight of steps leading cloisters are two more churches, Della Confessione and 
g from the line of the building. Any 5. Giovanni, of the eleventh and sixteenth centuries, 
mns, pilasters, or buttresses is to pro- respectively, the first being below the general level and 
ng line. The height of the first story serving as a sort of crypt to the second. Then there is 
he clear. The design is to be such as the present main church of S. Giovanni di Crocefisso with 
ng out in burnt-clay products. a curious circular brick pulpit upon its fagade, and finally 
IRAWINGS REQUIRED: An elevation drawn to to the north there is the seventh church of SS. Pietro 
t to the foot, together with a section taken e Paolo, an ancient basilica of the eleventh century, 
to the front, and a sketch plan at a scale several times rebuilt and lately restored. 
g n. to the foot; these drawings to be in The entire group, huddled together, overlapping and 
wash work, on one sheet measuring projecting into one another, forms one of those curious 
ns. wide by r2ins. high. The drawing is to be signed vagaries of ecclesiastical architecture which are not un- 
Vv a le plume, or device, and accompanying the common in Italy, and which, while having no real merit 
ime is to be a sealed envelope with the wom de plume on as an architectural composition, serves to present a strik- 
exterior, and containing the true name and address ing parallel of early detail in brickwork, which the student 
1e contestant is likely to find fully as attractive as many of the larger 
Drawings are to be delivered, flat, at the office of monuments. It is a pleasure to know that the buildings 
He BrickruiLper, 85 Water Street, Boston, on or before are being carefully preserved and that a very skilful work 


For the three designs placed first, THe of restoration is going on. 


Me ee ee 


J THE 


The «Village Inn” Series. 


BY WILSON EYRE, JR. 


LL the world over the ‘‘ Village Inn” has been a 
source of pleasure and comfort to the traveler, 

and there is nothing that encourages travel so much, 
especially of the unconventional sort, as the number 


and quality of these inns. 


In this country there are a few old taverns, 
of them have run to seed, and a good meal can seldom be 


obtained, and never one a/ fresco. 


The impossibility of obtaining food in the open air in 
America is something which usually surprises foreigners. 
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II eaten the dinner in the stuffy dining room, one has the 
. - 2 


choice of a seat on the dusty and 


haircloth ‘‘easy chair” in the dismal hotel parlor; and 


along the gallery, and the dainty déjetiner spread in the 
shade of the ferrasse. It is, perhaps, neither possible 


but most 


that all foreign inns are the delightful havens pictured 


in the foregoing remarks. He 
lections of hostelries that were 


All of our summer hotels are equipped with miles of way —taverns like that described 


‘*piazzas”’ for sitting and promenading, but 
dinner bell rings, no 
matter how sultry 
the weather, or how “ae 
magnificent the 
view, the ‘‘ inmates ”’ 
of these caravansa- 
ries are driven into 






the dining room to 
feast their stomachs 
on the massive in- 
gredients of a Yankee 
‘‘course dinner,” 
their lungs on the 
vitiated atmosphere 
of the crowded room, 
and their eyes on ex- 
panses of plaster wall 
surface and gas fix- 
tures draped in fly 
muslin. Why the 
eating of one’s dinner 
in comfort in the free 
open air should be 
prohibited is another 
one of the mysteries 
which surround the 
life of the American 
people. 

Although our 
summers are long 
and the heat intense, 
some arrangement 
for eating out-of- 
doors, as they do in 
the continental towns 
and villages, would 
be a much desired 
result. 

Let one try to 
plan a summer day’s 
trip into the country, 
and the difficulty of 
finding a comfortable 
place to spend the 
noonday siesta be - 
comes appalling. In 
an American village 
inn, after having 


when the 


s 





PLAN, A VILLAGE INN. 


while the drowsy moments of the summer noontide pass 
by, one can let his thoughts revert to the little green 


garden of a French auvderge, with the grape-vine growing 


nor desirable that the continental inns should be exactly 
reproduced in America, nor would the writer claim 


were such labyrinths of uncarpeted passages, such clus 


fe. 
hier 
cee ; 
> J 
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glaring veranda, or a 


has abundant recol 
the opposite in every 
by Dickens: ‘* Neve1 


ters of moldy, badly 
lighted rooms, such 
huge numbers of 


small dens for eating 


1 } 
and sleeping in, bi 
neath any one root 
iS ire collectet< ti 
gether etweel 


it Ipswich.’ | 
pomt he de ¢ 
mM a kK ¢€ { l 


the villag« ( 
deficie1 ) 
comtort na ¢ 

t « three ¢ 
tials of a sat 
lod: Ing p ice 
probable that the 
and last of 
q lalificati 5 
found in m« 
tinent I ( 
second cal t ( 


tily cooking a1 
ing food has not yet 
been highly devel 
oped in our countt 
is somet hin - 01 
which the architect 
may escape blam« 
the reformation of 
our public hous«: 
from an artistic point 
of view is an object 
to which he may well 
devote his energies. 
On the rivers, on 
the pikes, there ar 
endless opportunities 
for such village inns 
in these days of bicy 
cles, trolleys, auto- 


mobiles, rowing, etc. 
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What delightful trips could be made if such conveniences 
were to be found at available distances, and how many 
people would take their holiday in this way, staying a few 
hours or days at each of these stopping-places either for 
the mere pleasure of traveling or ona sketching, driving, 
rowing, or walking trip! There are small books pub- 
lished in New England giving a great number of 
pleasant excursions on the various trolley lines in that 
part of the country How much the attraction of such 
trips would be added to if one could stop in pretty 


parts of the country, be picturesquely and comfortably 


lodged, be able to dine out-of-doors, spend a cool night 
ind have attractive views from your bedroom windows, 
nstead of being obliged to make for the nearest town 


without fail and there lodge at the traveling drummer's 


hotel, which is hot and uninteresting, probably facing a 
dusty street, with poor meals and poorer service, and the 
yar room in full view and the chief feature of the place; 
ind speaking of this, the apartment dedicated to the 
\merican bar is another feature which in our ideal inn 
to undergo a transformation. The twentieth-cen- 

st willing to exchange the delights of the 

om, equipped with its cuspidors and red-hot 


s long bar supporting the elbows of a 
oafers, for such a tap room as the author 

Pick k Papers” describes, where in the open 
substantial matter-of-fact roaring fire, 

mething shortof a bushel of coalsand wood 

decent gooseberry bushes, 
himney, and roaring and crack- 
of itself would have warmed the 
ible .man.” ... “A charming 
vith delightful rows of green 
gold labels, together with jars of pickles and 
and eeses and cold hams, and rounds of 
and deli- 


on shelves in the most tempting 


this tap room of our fancy we Can 


rselves in front of the fire and linger in peace 
r ot punch after a tingling sle igh-ride, while the 
rs and yokels can look elsewhere for the ‘‘ stand 

ons to which they are accustomed. 


\s to the requirements of a village inn, it should 
 unpretending; it should be low and ram- 
racter, for if it exceeds a certain limit of size, 

modation it becomes a summer hotel. 

he very best stabling accommodations 
the use of the stable being one of the principal 

resof aninn; it should have an old-fashioned flower 
l-sized kitchen garden; if the grounds 

or bay there should be a boat landing. 

rendering of the problem I have placed the 
ficient distance from the road to avoid the 


st and traffic of the highway, and sufficiently near to 


S 1 ii to f plainly seen by passers-by. 
I have arranged three entrances, the central drive- 
way, over which is a swinging sign, leads directly to the 


lain entrance of the house and turns in a fore-court. 
At the extreme right is the tradesmen’s entrance, the 
leading to the kitchen department and having a 
separate turn hidden by trees. 
The stable entrance is to the extreme left, and leads 
to the stable as well as the fore-court by a connecting 
driveway The kitchen and stable drives should be 
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walled or hedged, as it is not desirable to have this traffic 
in full view. The plan of the house itself has a central 
hall, to the right of which are the tap rooms, the public 
and private dining rooms, and the billiard room, service 
rooms, kitchen, etc. To the left of office are parlor, li- 
brary, and writing rooms. 

A porch and an open terrace looking south towards 
the river and opening from the dining room, as well as 
from other parts of the house, serve as a place for dining 
on summer evenings. A path leads from this terrace 
through the orchard to the garden gate; this garden is 
also entered from the library, the windows of which will 
be to the floor. 

The second story, or bedroom floor, will have a mod- 
erate number of bedrooms, not enough, again, to place it 
in the class of a summer hotel, and ample servants’ 
accommodation over the kitchen wing. Over the ground- 
floor porch there will be a second-floor porch for the use 
of the bedrooms. 

There is enough room on the grounds for games, such 
as tennis and even golf, although this could hardly be ex- 
pected at all stopping-places of this character, many of 
which would of necessity be much more limited in their 
surroundings; part of the basement could be used for a 
bowling alley and shuffleboard. 

The material I would use in the construction of this 
inn is brick and rough cast; any expensive material, it 
seems to me, should be avoided, and cut-stone, elaborate 
detail or carving should not be used. These inns should 
not, to my mind, be playthings, for under this guise 
they would soon pass out of existence, as fads invariably 
do. They should be started on a good working basis 
with no frills, places that all classes of people can use, 
with moderate prices but good service, and though they 
should be cheaply and simply built, they open a field for 
picturesque treatment, which is almost unlimited. 

As a matter of fact, the rotating wheel of time is fast 
bringing the American village inn into prominence once 
more. Before the days of railways, the stage taverns 
were the centers of the traveler’s life, and many a quiet 
and grass-grown New England village, now inaccessible 
by steam train, was a center of activity in the ’20’s and 
’30's when the turnpikes were the nation’s chief thor- 
oughfares. The steam railroads drained these villages of 
their traffic, and for two or three generations they slum- 
bered undisturbed, until with the advent of the bicycle, 
precursor of the trolley car and the automobile, the traffic 
of the city came out once more into the winding high- 
ways. Several inns of the one ideal class are now in ex- 
istence in the vicinity of Boston, the proprietors of some 
of them having utilized ancient and picturesque or his- 
toric houses, shaded by great elms, and endowed with 
graceful dignity given by a century of usefulness. The 
growing fondness of our people for out-of-door excur- 
sions, as well as the passion which American femininity 
possesses for trolley-car riding, is bound to increase the 
demand for houses of this class, both for winter and 
summer resort. An historic as well as naturally beauti- 
ful location is worth seeking in order to attract the very 
desirable class who feel an interest in the early history of 
our country, and who would visit the spot for this, if for 
no other reason, and who would be glad incidentally of a 
quaint and attractive lodging-place. 
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THE 


Hospital Construction from a Medical 


Standpoint. 
BY HENRY M. HURD, M. D. 


Superintendent, The Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 


5 7 pioneer era in hospital construction when build- 
ers were 


satisfied to secure a maximum of accom- 


modation for a minimum of expenditure has passed 


away. Stability of construction, convenience of arrange- 
ment, bea of form, and a special adaptation of every 
portion of the hospital buildings to the best care of the 
al now 


onsidered essential for a good home for 


the modern hospital. The experience of the past quarter 


renders it possible 


to make the following dog- 


assertions 


General hospitals should be built upon the pavilion 
to secure the best arrangement of buildings, a free 
posure to sun and air, the best form for subsequent 
‘lopment, and, in short, the most favor- 


onditions for the evolution of the perfect hospital. 


[] e material used for construction, other things 
ial, should be brick 


‘naments, as offering less expensive con- 


with stone or terra-cotta 


nines for sunlight and air, increased 


‘e, drier and, consequently, more 


ents, better opportunities to secure walls 
room for heating and ventilating 


i 1 er Standard Of 


general construction than 
se of any other material. 

st expensive building material 
» secure fireproof construction or 


ating, the interior must be 

W S nstructed of stone are nec- 

nes for light and air are thus 

\\ S nfitted for the construction of 


because such 
liable to de- 
ecome a breeding place and a 
for germs of disease. 
5 ngs cannot be kept in a sanitary condition 


expensive to Keep in re- 


mstant damage and deterioration 


ir; and, above all, they are always 
S ry Vy hire 

Cag nstruction with steel and staff is unnec- 
nsive, and does not offer any advantages 

sponding with the increase in expense. 
St g material is undoubtedly capable of 
s g as furnish structures of higher forms 
possibly be more fitting monuments 
t I eparted benefactors, but its expense 
s the question to build every part of a 


Hence, whenever 


hospital of such high-priced material 
stone is used there is a tendency to build the exposed 
portions a memorial chapel or of an administration 
building of stone, and to piece out less conspicuous por- 
tions with brick, as a cheaper and equally durable mate- 


rial. The remaining buildings are generally built of 
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brick. From the standpoint of consistent, uniform, and 
appropriate construction, it is preferable to have all build- 
ings of the same material, as more pleasing and permitting 
upon the whole a higher standard of construction. Hence, 
a hospital built wholly of brick is preferable to one built 
partly of brick and partly of stone. 

The experience of the past quarter century has equally 
demonstrated that the hopes engefidered by the Civil War, 
that an era of cheap because temporary hospital construc- 
It was 
found in reality that so-called temporary structures had 


tion had been attained, could not be realized. 


a perennial life, and became permanent not because they 
were good and well-fitted for their uses, but from a mis- 
taken notion that when the time had come for their de- 
struction they were too good to throw away. They were 
too valuable to destroy, and too worthless to repair, and, 
like half-worn garments, they proved sources of embar- 
rassment to their occupants, and invariably became di- 
It is apparent that 
a hospital building will be permanent whether well-built 


lapidated, insanitary, and unsightly. 


or not, and it is consequently of prime importance that it 
should never, except in the case of field hospitals or a 
cottage hospital, be constructed of wood. In some of 
the older hospitals, the mistake has often been made to 
patch up old and obsolete buildings, or to construct new 
and improved buildings, for the accommodation of a por- 
tion of a hospital, which in other portions may be un- 
sightly and ill-adapted to hospital uses. Wherever prac- 
ticable the plan of a hospital should be perfected in every 
detail before the work of construction is begun. Sucha 
course will insure a proper balance of accommodation 
of all departments and an artistic treatment of details 
unattainable where buildings have been erected, one by 
one, in successive architectural eras to meet pressing 
necessities. 

Arrangement of Buildings.— Ina hospital built on the 
pavilion plan, the wards should not be above two stories 
in height, in addition to a good basement, and the ar- 
should be 


order A sur- 


gical building for men, designed to accommodate cases 


rangement in as follows: 1. 


of acute and abdominal surgery upon the first floor, and 
less acute cases and infected cases upon the upper floor. 
2. A medical building for men, with beds for acute and 
less acute cases first and 


upon the second floors, re- 


spectively. 3. Two similar medical and surgical build- 
ings for women. 4. A building for obstetrical and 
gynecological cases. 5. A _ building for patients of 


either sex who suffer from severe infectious and con- 
tagious diseases, or who are delirious or otherwise un- 
pleasant, or sources of peril to their fellow-patients. 
6. If the site of the hospital is an appropriate one, a 
detention building for the insane should also form part 
of the general plan. 7. Operating-room pavilions, con- 
taining all necessary rooms for surgical and gynzco- 
logical operations. These should possess examination, 
preparation, and etherizing rooms, rooms for photog- 
raphy, for the sterilization of dressings, and operating 
Special provision for medical teaching should be 
made in connection with each operating-room block. At 
this age of the world, and in the present complexity of 
medical instruction, each general hospital in its construc- 
tion should bear in mind the needs of the medical stu- 


dent for medical and surgical instruction. 8. Outpatient 


rooms. 














departments, arranged for at least ten divisions of service 
and five recitation or operating rooms for medical and 
surgical teaching. These latter rooms should be large 
and airy, and should be arranged with separate entrances 
for students. g. A convalescent home, situated in the 
country in a desirable location for the reception of 
patients convalescing from serious surgical operations, or 
from exhausting and long-continued diseases. These 
buildings may be less expensive and more home-like 
structures than those of the hospital proper. 

Coming to the details of the hospital wards, it may be 
said that each ward should furnish beds and accessory 
room for at least thirty patients. The greater portion of 
this accommodation ought to be in a large ward so sepa- 
rated from other buildings as to furnish light and air 
upon three sides. The long axis of the ward should have 
one end toward the south unobstructed by any other build- 
ings. In addition tothe long wards two smaller wards for 
acute diseases, accident cases, or delirious patients should 
be provided. The lavatory and water-closet should be in 
a projection of the building, if possible with an open-air 
cut-off between the latter and the ward, and the two 
rooms to avoid confusion should be entirely separate. 
The bath room should be adjacent to the lavatory. 
There should also be a slop room, containing sinks for 
emptying and washing utensils, a separate lavatory and 
water-closet for the use of nurses, a linen room and a store 
room for patients’ articles. There should also be pro- 
vided a small room in the male wards to be used asa 
coat room and dressing room by the orderlies or male 
servants. Each ward should be provided with a dining 
room for convalescents, and a tea-kitchen adjoining for 
the preparation of food and for emergency cooking. In 
addition there should be provided a room for a perma- 
nent bath, and a room for clinical and microscopical 
work in the medical wards, or for surgical dressings in a 
surgical ward. 

Heating and Ventilation. —'The heating should be 
with indirect hot-water radiators, or with indirect low 
steam, and never with direct steam. Heating, in fact, 
should never be possible without ventilation, efficient 
ventilation not being practicable with direct steam. The 
heating apparatus should be in the basement, and the 
currents of air should be conveyed from the coils through 
flues in the walls, lined with galvanized iron to render 
them as frictionless as possible. These flues, if the walls 
are thick enough to permit it, should be round, but if this 
is not practicable, the flues may be square or oblong. It 
makes little difference whether they are 8 by 8 ins. or 4 by 
16 ins., provided they are properly situated and connect 
the heating coils directly with the room they are designed 
to heat. The apparatus for ventilation should be so ar- 
ranged that it will be made effective by thermic currents, 
and not dependent upon mechanical means. Hence, the 
ventilating flues should by preference terminate in aspi- 
rating chimneys heated by steam coils, and the foul air 
should thus be aspirated from the rooms. Mechanical 
devices for ventilation by means of fans and blowers are 
in need of constant attention, and thus become a source 
of expense. For these reasons, they should be avoided 
as far as possible. Mechanical ventilation, however, is 
required in kitchens, laundries, autopsy rooms, and oper- 
ating rooms, where the heated or impure air cannot be 
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removed quickly enough by natural atmospheric forces. 
In some instances hospitals, under special atmospheric or 
climatic conditions, require to be heated and ventilated by 
blower fans, which distribute the warmed air from a heat- 
ing chamber in the basement. This has the objection of 
much loss of heat from friction against the sides of the 
flues in the long distances which the heated air must 
traverse before reaching the more distant wards. ‘There 
is also danger of an inequality of heating between the 
nearer and more distant apartments. In climates, how- 
ever, where in the winter the prevailing winds produce 
much back pressure, this method of forcing heated air 
into wards, although expensive, works well. Two ope 
fireplaces should be built in each long ward, and one at 


least should be given to each small ward or single room 
These add cheerfulness to the ward, and are a source o 
comfort in mild weather before more elaborate means o 
heating are required, or in severe winter weather to 
supplement ordinary methods of heating. As far as is 
consistent with the hygienic condition of the hospital 
wards, such fireplaces should be attractive, if not highly 
ornamental. They may also be planned to supplemen 
the system of ventilation. In rooms occupied by patients 


suffering from offensive or infectious diseases, they are 


found a great assistance to ventilation. The air which 
has been warmed by hot-water coils or low steam should 
be introduced into the wards at the height of 6 ft. fron 


the floor by means of flues in the outer walls. Opening 
for the aspiration of foul air, on the other hand, should 
be in the floor or in interior walls, with supplementary 
openings in the ceiling or at the level of the ceiling. By 
this arrangement a constant supply of fresh air may 
obtained, and a positive interchange of the air of thi 
rooms. Where, as in some institutions, the inlet 

for warm air are in the inner walls, and the outlet 
for foul air are in the outside walls, there is always dang 
of back pressure from cold air, which finds access a 
the windows, and acts as an obstacle to the diff 


All outlet flues should 
connected with aspirating chimneys, which are eitl 


IS 


the heated air in the room. 


LA 


ati 


provided with aspirating coils, or with aspir 


operated by steam or electricity. Inasmuch as al] mé 
chanical devices wear out and require more or less co! 

stant attention, it is always preferable to depend upot 
aspiration by thermic currents rather than by steam o 
electric fans. 

The openings in the outer walls for the introduction 
of fresh air to supply the steam or hot-water coils should 
be at least 6 ft. above the surface of the ground, and th 
air should be derived from grassy lawns or other clean 
open spaces. All attempts to filter air through gauze o1 
cotton wool have thus far proven of little practical avail 
because the meshes of the filtering material soon become 
clogged, and without daily, almost hourly, attention, the 
supply of fresh air to the heating coil is in great measure 
cut off. An attempt, also, to cool the air of wards in sum- 
mer by jets of spray has proven impracticable because of 
the extreme humidity which is thus given to the air—-a 
condition which is much more irksome to the sick than 
contact with currents of dry air at a much higher tem- 
perature. Hence, in summer, heat devices should be 
employed not to cool the air, but to keep it in motion, and 
thus to take away from the patient the sensation of dis- 
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comfort which accompanies slow-moving currents of air 
heated by a semi-tropical sun. 

In the winter time, on the other hand, it is desirable 
that in the access of heated air the conditions of summer 
should be reproduced as far as practicable. The air 
should not be heated to a temperature high enough to 
deprive it of any undue proportion of its moisture, but it 
should be introduced into the wards in large amounts, so 
that the patient may be bathed in air at a temperature but 


a few degrees above that of summer heat. 


Precautions against Fire.— As far as practicable, hos- 
pital buildings should be fire-proof, or at least slow- 
burning, if an absolutely fire-proof structure is not 
ivailable on the score of expense. Mill-construction, so 


illed, is not to be advised for hospital purposes, because 


the floors, ceilings, and side walls present an unfinished 
and unsightly appearance, and are incapable of proper 
rnamentation [f an attempt is made to cover up the 


eiling joists by the use of steel or any other form of 
nplastered ceiling, the effect is incongruous, and spaces 
re left for the nesting of vermin. The character of the 
lso open to criticism from its rough and un- 
ppearance It cannot be rendered smooth or 
in expense, which defeats the principal 
ntage of mill-construction, vzz., cheapness. Wher- 
ruction has been attempted in hospitals 


for the insane, experience has shown the 


we short-lived, difficult to keep in repair, 
T The most effectual, and at the same 
pensive, fire-proofing is obtained by using 


irate the stories, and filling in the 
vith terra-cotta lumber. This per- 
bove to be covered by a permanent 
for deafening, and a ceiling below dis- 
ists and capable of ornamenta- 

igainst the absorption of the germs 


safeguard against fire, it is pref- 


das a building material be 
He e, door and window frames, 
wood should be discarded, 


ngs for windows and 


wors there s ld be rounded irners of molded brick 
A ental work about the windows 
nd the window-sills should be of 


1 


vy the former, as less liable to 
In bath rooms, lavatories, and water- 
le floors are admissible and desirable, all 


ron, Portland cement, or colored 


A satisfactory material for flooring remains 
ti scovered. The floor of a hospital ward should 


‘om cracks, non-absorbent, uniform in 

kept clean, bright and pleasing in appear- 

\ 1 tile floor is most appropriate from a 
vgiel nt of view as non-absorbent, it is not well 


ited to the actual needs of the hospital. ‘Fhe indi- 


idual tiles become loosened from their setting by wear 
nd are easily displaced, requiring frequent resetting. 
The surface is hard and slippery, and accidental falls on 
the part of the helpless, clumsy, and feeble patient or 
he hurried and pre-occupied nurse, often rendered 


helpless by having her hands filled with instruments or 


utensils, are not infrequent. The tile also is cold and 
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disagreeable to half-protected feet. The general effect of 
a tiled floor, too, is unhomelike and institutional, and 
hence, the material should be avoided. The same objec- 
tions also exist equally to the use of marble and 
cement, which have the additional disadvantage of 
being porous. They are liable to absorb liquids and 
thus become stained and unsightly. Marble wears un- 
equally, and requires frequent repairs to keep the surface 
smooth and even. An interlocking rubber tile has with- 
in a few years been introduced for covering floors which 
are subjected to constant wear. This is very durable and 
is practically noiseless, but its unpleasant odor forbids its 
extensive use in the wards of a hospital, and it has never 
met with much favor. 

A new substance known as lignolithic flooring, com- 
posed of saw-dust and wood fragments cemented to- 
gether by a secret preparation, and applied to the floor 
in a continuous sheet, and afterwards rubbed down to 
form a smooth surface which can be waxed and polished 
like an ordinary parquetry floor, has recently been 
employed as a flooring for large wards in some hospitals. 
It has the defect of showing stains, and after a little use 
presents a mottled, untidy appearance. The fragments 
of wood which enter into its composition disintegrate 
under wear, and the surface sooner or later presents a 
roughened, worm-eaten appearance. If the material 
cemented together were of the same degree of density as 
the cementing substance, so that the surface would wear 
uniformly, a flooring of this character would be an ideal 
one. The surface is bright and pleasing to the eye when 
it is first laid down, and there are no cracks or grooves, as 
in an ordinary wooden flooring, to gather dust or to 
retain infection. 

The best form of flooring at present available seems 
to be little squares of compressed cork. It is elastic, 
non-absorbent, and practically indestructible. The ma- 
terial, however, has not yet been sufficiently tried, and 
disadvantages at present unknown may develop after 
prolonged wear. 

If wooden flooring is used, Southern pine, quarter- 
sawed and properly put down, is undoubtedly the best 
material to use. Maple and oak, however, if carefully 
selected and properly laid, are also serviceable. All 
wooden floors, however, from constant wear and constant 
rubbing, soon become splintered, and are expensive to 
keep in repair. 

Walls. — The walls of a ward should be plastered and 
painted, or, if economy is not an object, they should be 
covered with a glazed brick, carefully laid. Encaustic 
tile is not well suited for the walls of large rooms. 
Class rooms, laboratories, water-closets, bath rooms, 
sterilizing rooms, autopsy rooms, and dispensary rooms 
should have the walls covered with glazed brick. 

Chutes for Clothing. —It is not advisable to provide 
dust flues for shooting down sweepings and garbage to 
the basement, because they inevitably become unhygienic 
and breeders of vermin, if not nests of actual disease. 
Chutes for the disposal of soiled clothing, also, should not 
be constructed of brick, nor should they be rectangular 
in form and of large size, because of the difficulty of 
keeping them clean. They should, on the contrary, be 
round metal tubes, one, at least, for each ward, with 
smooth interior surfaces, every portion of which can be 





cleansed and disinfected, through which all soiled 
clothing can be shot to the basement as soon as removed 
from the person or bed of a patient. By an arrangement 
of metal receptacles at the termination of these chutes, it 
is possible to reduce the possibility of contaminating the 
building by soiled clothing to the minimum. All refuse, 
whether from the hospital wards, the laboratories, or the 
kitchen, should be destroyed daily by fire. 


SUBSIDIARY BUILDINGS. 


Dead House and Accompanying Laboratories. — The 
dead house should give accommodation to a large morgue 
for the reception of patients who die in the hospital. In 
close proximity should be an autopsy room for the study 
of gross pathological appearances after death. Attached 
to the autopsy room should be a room for the bacterio- 
logical study of body fluids, and another room or rooms 
for the study of pathological conditions in body tissues 
by means of frozen or hardened sections under the micro- 
scope. For convenience, also, rooms for the study of 
surgical and gynecological pathology should find a place 
in this building. A room should be provided for the 
permanent keeping of pathological specimens and other 
similar objects of interest. It is extremely desirable that 
a mortuary chapel for funeral services over the remains 
of patients who have no homes in the city, and a waiting 
room, be provided in connection with the dead house. 
If the hospital is a part of a medical school, or furnishes 
clinical facilities for a medical school, there should be in 
addition rooms for teaching, such as an amphitheater for 
autopsies and a large class room. 

Clinical Laboratory.— In addition to the small rooms 
for microscopic study in connection with each ward above 
mentioned, a general clinical laboratory should be estab- 
lished for the clinical study of body fluids, faces, the 
blood, etc. It is desirable that such a clinical labora- 
tory be situated in a building convenient to the wards 
but especially devoted to this work. 

Nurses’ Home.— This building should be separate 
and wholly distinct from the other buildings of the hos- 
pital. It should contain sleeping and sitting rooms for 
nurses, reception and study rooms, and all conveniences 
for cooking and serving food within its own walls. Each 
nurse should have a private room, and special provision 
should be made for bath rooms and toilet rooms. The 
dining rooms should be large and airy. The rooms set 
apart for the use of night nurses should be especially 
arranged to give quiet and seclusion, so that sleep may 
be practicable during the day-time. 

Kitchens.— The kitchens should be in detached build- 
ings open to the roof, and the false economy of placing 
employees or servants in the upper stories of a many- 
storied kitchen building should have no place in hospital 
construction. The floors of the kitchen should be con- 
structed of vitrified tile, and the walls should be of glazed 
brick. The room designed for steam cooking should be 
separate from the main kitchen, and the steam room and 
the kitchen proper ought to be forcibly ventilated by a 
blower fan of sufficient capacity to change the air of the 
kitchen at least once in five minutes. The rooms for the 
preparation of vegetables should adjoin the kitchen, as 


also the diet kitchen and rooms for cold storage and 
refrigeration. 
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The Warehouses at Cupples Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EAMES & YOUNG, ARCH] 
TECTS. 


HAT architecture is an ex- 


aa lm 


pression of the civiliza- 


. tion, of the history, of a period, 


or of a race is as true to-day.as 


BUILDING \Ne OD 


it was in ancient times, and is 
as excellently illustrated in a 
group of modern warehouses 
as in an old Greek temple. 

In the case of the temple, 
the study of this expression is 
simple. Creations there are so 


largely a matter of 


religious 


MAN SUR -TEBBETTS BLDG 


association, forms are so fixed 
by canon or custom, that the 
slight changes due to different 
materials in different periods 
can readily be traced 


But modern conditions are 









oO 
° ° : j +1 
2 = so varying, and detail has com: 
F4 = : 1 1 
a > to depend so much upon the 
. *#% personal taste of the architect, 
re 
= that the student must look to 
wow » : : 
. = the changes in the history and 
& | =f Se £ . : 
z | als * development of our country 
g =i @d +5» ‘ > ° 1 
” 7 } > itself quite to understand the 
bani F _ resent for f ne f ++ < 
wi presen orm oO some oO ts 
_ . . . . ‘ 
aa | “ «@ characteristic buildings. <A 
S though in matters of detail 
= indeed, precedent has bee 
< 
= sought, we have on the whol 
« met our architectural condi 
ad se . : 
3 , tions as frankly to-day as the 
ww % temple builders met theirs long 
2 vy = ago; and our buildings are a 
e § : 
> = characteristic of our times as 
ae 
) @ the temples are of the times in 
a which they were constructed 


In St. Louis, Mo., 


a case in point where the archi 


there is 


tectural expression of the com 
mercial history of the country 
is well illustrated in a group 
of buildings lying in a portion 
of the city, 


eicHTH ST 


which ten years 
ago was in a ruinous condition 
of decay, but which has now, 
through 


them, been trans- 


wing NG 2 


formed into a prosperous center 
of activity, where business op 


orice 
BUNL DIP 


erations amounting to millions 
of dollars are daily conducted. 
This new business quarter 
has become known as the 
Cupples District, from the 
name of the principal owner. 
At the conception of this 
enterprise, the wholesale trade 
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was in the hands of individual firms scattered over a this article, the buildings are numbered in the order of 
great area, each keeping up a large force of men and their construction. Referring to the Block Plan (Fig. 1) 
teams engaged in it will be seen 
are tes that the build- 
ings adjoin the 


the transfer of 


f r¢ ht between 


ig 
the stores and the yards of the 
Bridge and Ter- 


minal Company, 


various railroad 
termini and the 
river front. 

Mr. Cupples 


which give direct 
connection with 
all railroads en- 
tering or leaving 


and his associates 


saw that a great 


iving in operat- the city. From 
expenses the yard switches 
wht be effected spurs are laid, 


by concentrating leading directly 
into the base- 
ments of the va- 
rious building's. 
All incoming 
goods are un- 








the loaded directly 
from the cars to 
or shipping plat- 
ss. It CUPPLES DISTRICT, GENERAL VIEW. forms connecting 
with the elevators 
s item of expense, and the decreased cost of the various stores, and thence distributed to the upper 

msequent on the occupation of a better floors. 
¢ vould pay for the extra cost of same, Directly over this platform is a second one (Fig. 2), 
me profit for the owners. Naturally on which outgoing goods are handled, sorted, and at the 
red of modern equipments at reduced proper time dropped by elevator to the lower level, and 

producing a hegira to the new loaded directly into the cars. 
were at hand in nearly all cases Some of the more distant buildings are connected 
ell begun with this central shipping platform by means of bridges 
is not to be considered as a spanning intervening tracks over which goods are 
position, for the various ware- trucked, or conveyed by moving platforms. The mov- 
from time to time as the ing of goods is not done by the individual firms, but 
ised. For the purpose of by a separate company, who have reduced it to a system, 
Ss 
sinianidl : . 
= 
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FIG. 1. BLOCK PLAN, CUPPLES DISTRICT, 








thus avoiding unnecessary confusion, this service being 
paid for by each shipper, according to the volume of 
freight handled. 

The buildings are all of heavy standard, slow-combus- 
tion construction, except such portions of the basement 
as are entered by railroad tracks, 
which are wholly fire-proof, and the 
shipping platforms, which are of steel 
construction. The necessity for 
bringing many of the trucks into the 
buildings on a curve gave rise to 
many complications in construction, 
the solution of which furnished ample 
scope for the exercise of the highest 
ingenuity in structural design. 

One of these is shown in the curi- 
ous truss form, seen on the upper 
shipping platform (Fig. 2), where the 
posts spaced on curves below, support 
the regularly spaced timber construc- 
tion of the upper stories. 

The power-house, controlling all 
the heating and lighting, and doing 
service for seventy-four elevators, is 
of especial interest to the engineer, FIG. 2. 
as is also the fact that these elevators 
are run by a high-pressure hydraulic 
system, operated by one service pump. 


UPPER 


This pump is 
automatically controlled so as to act the moment pressure 
is reduced by the use of a single elevator. 

So far as concerns exterior expression, it will be seen 
that the group has not been treated as a single architec- 
tural composition. At first it was intended to use 
throughout the motive shown in Warehouse No. 1 
(Fig. 3), but it was found that the larger tenants, espe- 
cially, desired to retain their individuality as much as 
possible, and because the varying requirements of each 
business installed necessitated such modifications, this 
idea was abandoned, and each building independently 
designed. 

The largest of the buildings, Warehouse No. 1, occu- 
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pies an entire city block, and is more than 4oo ft. long. 
It is six stories high, divided into base and cornice by 
horizontal bands. Vertically it consists of ten central 
round-headed bays, terminated by broad pieces pierced 
by coupled end bays. 


The vertical lines of these pieces 





PFRIANGULAR TRUSSES 


BACKGROUND. 


are carried through the basement story, giving a satis 
factory base and ample light. 

The frieze is filled with a series of small round-head« 
windows grouped over the large bays below 
springing line of the arches is carried through, and 
large corbeled cornice crowns the whole. 

A local point of interest is the corner entran 
There the weakening effect that would naturally be giv 
to the pier by piercing a door through it 
band-courses. 

In spite of the network of telegraph wires surr 
ing it, and the optical distortions they prod 
facade of this building has great dignity 

Up the street to the right of Warehouse No. 1 
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ilding of the group. This warehouse, 
house No. 6 (Fig. 4), is flanked on both 


npt is made to group the openings more 


4 
f 


yurses; the pier space at either 
roken. The basement is marked bya 
which is a sill-course joining the six 
Similar sill-courses connect the smaller 


ind the second story of basement 


No. 6, has a much sturdier expression 
No The high basement and the 
trate the interest below. The 
WV suurses of corbeled brickwork, 

\ ie band 
the building is a well-studied attempt to 
means. All that can be called 
i series of offsets forming the jambs of the 
and giving, as can be seen on the side, 


deep reveal 


of, the structure is excellently planned, and 
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the exceptional instance of facade and sides, treated alike, 
gives a dignity that many buildings not called warehouses 
might very justly envy. 

The buildings are, in general, of the familiar ‘‘ aque- 
duct” type, —that is, having a series of large arched 
openings supporting a smaller story of narrow arches. 
These small openings are grouped, in some buildings, 
over the axes of the larger ones; in others they are 
spaced at equal distances across the facade. 

In Warehouse No. 5 (Fig. 5) the windows are very 
large and are divided by mullions; the bays are three 
stories high, each with round arch and molded architrave. 
The crowns and springs of the arches are ornamented, 
and in the spandrels between the arches are hung great 
terra-cotta shields. 

There is, however, no frieze or attic; the composition 
is just two stories, of which the more important is termi- 








FIG. 4. WAREHOUSE NO. 6. 


nated by a cove formed of slightly projecting brick 
courses. 

The chief interest in this building lies in the use of 
color. The bays and panels between the windows are of 
a light brown or yellowish brick, making a decided con- 
trast against the dark-red body of the building. The 
large shields, again, are darker than the wall. 

But notwithstanding these spots of ornament, the 
shields, the cornice still appears too thin. Where no 
frieze is used, one feels the need of a huge projecting 
cornice, like those in the Florentine palaces, for instance. 

In all these buildings simplicity of treatment and a 
sparing use of ornament show to what good effect intelli- 
gent study and taste can be brought to bear upon even 
so commercial a problem. Little attention, however, has 
been given to the grouping of the district as a whole; 
and the opportunity for a consistent sky-line is lost in 
consequence. But the peculiar growth of the district 
probably rendered such grouping impracticable. 

These eighteen buildings, all the work of Messrs. 
Eames & Young, are not only triumphs of commercial 
architecture, but are, as well, unusual engineering and 








practical achievements. As was already touched upon, 
their total floor area is nearly 2,000,000 sq. ft., and their 
cubic contents upward of 30,000,000 cu. ft. 





ALLEYWAY BETWEEN BUILDINGS I, 2, AND 3, COMMUNICAT 
ING WITH SHIPPING PLATFORM. 


CLAY IN MODERN BUILDING. 


“THE use of burned clay in nearly all classes of mod- 

ern building construction is to-day more extensive 
than at any time in the history of the building trades, 
and there are many reasons which indicate that its use is 
destined to increase greatly in the years to come. In all 
the varied forms in which the substance is thus employed 
its abundance makes its use a matter of economy, and at 
the same time it is the most efficient material obtainable, 
and has a wonderful adaptability to the varied building 
uses. A's to its ability to withstand climatic conditions 





REAR VIEW OF SHIPPING PLATFORM, SHOWING CONNECTING 
BRIDGES. 


there has never been any question, for no better mate- 
rial for resistance to heat and cold is obtainable. Like 
all other building materials, in the hands of ingenious 
craftsmen, clay is directed into many different channels 
of usefulness. Its strength is not to be questioned, and 
all kinds of burned clay are readily beautified in form and 
color. To-day brick architecture may well be regarded 
as the foremost feature of building construction from an 
esthetic point of view, as well as from a practical and 
economic one. — 7he Builders’ Journal, London. 
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Fire-proofing. 


THE NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
SCHEDULE. 


1 


there were any lingering doubt as to the efficacy of 
the fire-resisting methods and materials which this 
journal makes a special object of advocating, it would be 
quite dispelled by an examination and analysis of the 
Schedule published by the New York Fire Insurance Ex 
change. The Exchange represents some of the largest 
interests in the country, and its affairs are directed by a 
body of men without sentiment or fancy, who consid 
building from the cold, matter-of-fact standpoint of dol 
lars and cents, and who weigh in an absolutely impartial 
manner the value and the defects of the different mati 
rials and methods of construction which enter into a larg 
building. A fire loss or damage is really about the on] 
eventuality which a thoroughly well-equipped, modern 
commercial structure has to fear, and experience ha 
abundantly demonstrated not only that all so-called 


proof constructions are not entirely exempt from danget 
but that even the best of them must be most carefull 
safeguarded, and the liability of a fire doing very « 
tensive damage in a large office building is on: 
constantly before us, owing, however, not to 


struction so much as to the nature of its contents 


arrangement, etc. Such liability is discounted to a very 
considerable extent, from the owner's standpoint, by fire 
insurance, but the judgment of the body 

define the measure of the risk involved in such di 
counting of chances is certainly something wl 


worthy of receiving the fullest consideration 

The most striking feature of the schedule of the E» 
change, from our point of view, is that which relat 
floor arches. For those who are not familiar 
schedule, we will say that a key rate is arbitrat 
lished as a basis for computation, this rate bein 
cents per hundred in New York. Additions to this rate 
are made for certain specific methods or style of co1 
struction on the one hand, and percentage deducti 
are then made for certain excellencies, or compliance 
with certain established rules, and a final rate is thus 
established. This rate is in turn subjected to a furthet 
deduction on account of a practice which prevails of gi 
ing five years’ insurance for a single payment equiva 
lent to three years’ premium. Under the item ‘ Floo1 
Arches,”’ it is stated that ‘‘no additional charge is made, 
provided brick or segmental arches of brick or burnt 
clay are used.”’ If the arches are of ‘‘ concrete, cement, 01 
approved plaster composition floor arches, with iron cen 
ters or supports,” there is an extra charge of four cents, 
while for a ‘‘ flat arch supported on iron” the charge 
twice that, or eight cents, and if the space between fl 
beams exceeds 5 ft., for each foot in excess one cent is 


is 


OorTr 


added to the rate; one half of the above charges, how- 
ever, being applicable to office or hotel buildings. The 
schedule is quite specific in detailing the special forms 
of patented constructions for which an extra charge is 
made, and, indeed, we imagine that the representatives 
of these patent systems, all of which have received the 
distinct approval of the New York Building Department, 
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y feel that the schedule was unpleasantly 


Our own interest in the matter is that brick 


‘ra-cotta are by this schedule acknowledged as 


ry best for purposes of fire protection. 
the item of ‘‘ Unprotected Iron,” a charge of 
noted for unprotected cast-iron columns, 
nprotected wrought iron or steel the charge is 
ind it is particularly noted that columns 
ement are considered dangerous. This raises 
hich the best experts are not in accord. 
ist iron will undoubtedly stand a greater 
it without dangerous deflection than wrought 
At the same time, it seems to us unfair in 
granting the relative weakness of 


st fire, its greater rigidity at the joints, 


se with which it can be wrought into 
ill emergencies, lead to a better 
he insurance people do not 
to account. As to the danger from 

cement, it is hard to see just 


t 


vest the danger seems to us an 
rather than a practical fact 

‘Walls,’’ we find that skeleton 

posed of wrought iron and steel, 

vo cents, while there is no charge 

Here again we believe an injustice 

better method of construc- 

erage thickness for two-side or 

er of them, less than 20 ins., the 

defi ney is one cent, or double 

he wall is less than 12 ins., 

the wall is built ac- 

York Building Law no charge is 


ilso very seriously 


n ‘or every story above 
he charge for an office building 
per story, but when the building 


stories, which has been 

cent New York structures, the 
te would amount to nearly fifty 
tax on a tall building. We 
y the present existing difficulties in 
ter to the upper stories in Case of emergency. 
gation of this schedule, and the carrying out 
irges, credits, and allowances made 
thoroughly first-class modern structure, 
of a little over seventeen cents per 
ed, or on a basis of three premiums for 
ce, the rate would bea little over ten 
cents per hundred. When it is reflected 
basis of a million dollars’ insurance 
>7 per year, it will seem that after all, 
me of the provisions are exacting, the result as 
a generous one Indeed, the wonder is that 
ild be so low, and when we consider that these 
een established as a result of long experience 
ireful investigation of actual losses, we can 
at the pleasing conclusion that though our 

l are faulty and buildings are not fire-proofed 


manner of means to perfection, at the same time 


mount of real protection against ultimate loss is very 


that our fire-proofing methods have arrived at 
} 


1 degree of perfection 
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Selected Miscellany. 


NOTES FROM CHICAGO. 

The usual inactivity still prevails at the new Post- 
office building. To this fact the following paragraph 
from the Chicago Daily News bears testimony : — 

‘¢* Friend,’ said the medicai student, cautiously, ‘ is 
there a skeleton in Chicago that any one wishes to get 
rid of ?’ 

‘** Yes,’ said the citizen, ‘take the new post-office. 
We would be glad to get rid of that skeleton at any 
price.’”’ 

The Architectural Club has offered its services to the 
city in the designing of shelters and enclosures for five 








HOUSE, NO. 8 EAS! 75TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Lord, Hewlett & Hull, Architects. 


public playgrounds, for which provision has recently 
been made by ordinance, and has delegated the work to 
Messrs. Perkins (member of the Park Commission), 
Llewellyn, Spencer, Holsman, Frank Garden, Fellows, 
Long, Watson, and Lilleskau. 

Although the appropriation is very small, the problems 
presented are interesting, and it is important that good 
design offset the limitations of crude and simple ma- 
terials. : 
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TUXEDO PARK, NEW YORK. 


R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect. 


A most beautiful and unique example of terra-cotta 
work has just been completed at Bellevue Place, a small 
triangular piece of ground at the intersection of Rush 
and North State Streets. It is the shelter and fountain 
designed by Birch Long, and accepted by the Womans’ 
Club, as a result of a competition held last year bv the 
Architectural Club. 

For the first time in local architectural history, glazed 
terra-cotta has been used, in which rich polychromatic 





effects have been obtained. And this has been done 
with such marked success, that even the famous Della 
Robbia pieces seem raw and crude in respect to delica 

softness, and modulation of color. The design is as 
refined and original as the craftsmanship, and should 
prove a valuable object-lesson to the community in the 


possibilities of a modern architecture suited to modern 
and local materials, adorned with decorative forms de 
rived from the plants which grow in our fields, forests, 
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the work may be taken up by the 
Architectural League, and the Ameri- 
can Park and Outdoor Art Associa- 
tion in cooperation. 





NOTES FROM PITTSBURGH. 
Most of the Pittsburgh architects 
report that the dull times of pre-elec- 
tion days are still continuing, but all 
seem confidant that the coming year 
will be a busy one. 


Mr. Carnegie’s visits to Pittsburgh 
are far between, but for several years 
they have been coincident with the 
announcement of splendid gifts to the 
city. A year ago he promised to 
build the large addition to the Car- 




































the National Trust for Places of 


H Interest or Natural Beauty, an organization 
ymplished much in England for the 

old buildings and other objects of histori 
preserving the beauty of natural scenery. 





DETAIL, BY BARNEY & CHAPMAN, ARCHITECTS. 


New \ x A tectural Terra-Cotta Company, makers 


Owing, perhaps, partly to his very blunt way of charac- 
terizing Chicago's ugliness, dirt, and disregard for art, 
and partly to silly sensitiveness on the part of some of 
the city’s well-meaning but misguided defenders who 
left Fullerton Hall during Mr. Ashbee’s talk on the need 
of affiliated organization in America, no very definite 
action has yet been taken toward the tormation of a local 
organization; but enough has been done, however, to 


insure something of the sort in the near future. Possibly 


negie Institute; this year he has an- 


H H oO} rHE SACRI 2 \ ; > MASS 2 ° ° e 
een a en ne, Cen nounced that if the city will provide 
W. H. MeG \ ‘ ° : : ¥ . 
rhe S ' , a site, he will build a large technical 
enna marbd paneis are trameda ‘ . 
3 yrnice and upper course are in buff, and school, and endow it with $1,000,000. 
I G Faience Company, makers 
The matter is already before coun- 
Chicago, the young designer, the terra-cotta cils, and Pittsburgh will, no doubt, act differently than 
American Terra-cotta and Ceramic Company) another Pennsylvania city which has just refused an offer 
Womans’ Club are all to be congratulated on this of Mr. Carnegie to build a library, on the ground that the 
yearly addition of $3,000 to the taxes would be burden- 
, ; Ss some. 
ur. C. R.A ee, of London, the well-known archi- 
' \rts and Crafts leader, has recently spent several A Carnegie library is soon to be begun at Duquesne, Pa., 
ng Chicago as an art center, and trying _ to cost $300,000; Alden & Harlow 


are the architects. 


The property across from the 
court-house on Grant Street has 
just been purchased by Mr. H. C. 
Frick, who will build a twenty- 
story office building there; D. H. 
Burnham & Co., architects. The 


bhiiil 


] 
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ing is to be set 1o ft. back 
from the building line on Fifth 
Avenue, to give a wider sidewalk, 
and also not to obstruct the view 
of the court-house. Considering 
the loss of floor space and revenue, 
such a public-spirited act is indeed 


praiseworthy. 


NOTES FROM ST. LOUIS. 


The high figures received for 
work placed upon the market dur- 
ing the past eighteen months, and 
which has been the cause of some 
very important work being aban- 
doned, is attributed to an agree- 
ment that seems to exist between 
contractors, sub-contractors, and 
material men, that each bidder 
add to his proposal a percentage 
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to be divided with the unsuccess- 
j ; ; . G. HALE, ARCHI 
ful bidders in case the contract is 

rECT. 
; ; Conkling-Armstrong Terra- 
tractors shall submit bids, that Cotta Company, makers. 


awarded; that only invited con- 
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material men will 
sell material only 
to, and organized 
labor work only 
for, members of 
the association. 
There is a growing 
demand for large 
warehouses and 
factories, and 
under normal con- 
ditions it is reason- 
able to presume 
there would be 
considerable activ 

ity in building, but 
at the present 
time a proposal 
cannot be obtained 


that would justify 
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President, G. W. Rapp; vice-presi- 


dent, A. W. Hayward; secretary, George M. Anderson; 
treasurer, George W. Rapp. A program of the papers 
to be read during the winter was distributed. Messrs. 
Rapp, Drach, and McLaughlin, were appointed delegates 
to the Convention of the American Institute. Mr. Samuel 
Hannaford read an interesting paper on ‘‘Contracts,”’ 
which was followed by a general discussion. 


Ingle & Almirall, architects, New York City, an- 
nounce the termination of their partnership, Decem- 
ber 31. John W. Ingle will open an office at 109 West 
42d Street, and Raymond F. Almirall at 1o East 23d 
Street. 

W. B. Ittner spoke before the St. Louis Architectural 
Club on the evening of December 8, subject, ‘‘ The 
History of World’s Fairs.”’ 

George Oakley Totten, Jr., addressed the Washing- 
ton Architectural Club on the evening of December 8, 
subject, ‘‘ Contrast Between the Chicago and Paris Ex- 


positions. ”’ 


Theo. F. Laist lectured before the Washington Archi- 
tectural Club on the evening of November 24, subject, 





DETAIL, NORTHWESTERN TERRA—COTTA COMPANY, MAKERS. 


‘‘A Trip to the Paris Exposition.” On the same eve- 
ning a paper was read on ‘‘ The Composition of Staff,” 
by O. S. Simmons, superintendent in charge of 
United States Government Building at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. 


Guy Lowell, architect, delivered an address on ‘‘ Land- 
scape Architecture in this Country,” before the Society of 
Arts, Boston, on the evening of December 13. 


The Architectural League, of New York, will hold its 
Sixteenth Annual Exhibition in the Building of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street, from 
February 17 to March 9, inclusive, and in connection 
therewith the following information will be of interest : — 

Last day for reception of exhibits Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 6,6 p.m. Press view, Friday, February 15, 9 A. M. 
to4p.M. Annual dinner, Friday, February 15, 7 P. M. 


League reception, Saturday, February 16, 8 p.m. Public 





exhibition from Sunday, February 17, to Saturday, 
March 9g, inclusive. Hours: 10 a. mM. to6 Pp. M., 8 P.M. to 
10 A. M., Sundays, 12 M.to6p.m. Public lectures, Wed- 
nesdays, February 20, 27, and March 6. Pay days, all 





PILASTER, CAPITAL, GEORGE B. POST, ARCHITECT. 
Atlantic Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays; admission 25 cents. All other 
days free. Exhibits discharged Monday, March rr. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Gustave B. Bohm, architect, has opened an office in 
the Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Manufac- 
turers’ catalogues and samples desired. 


‘*Tronclay” bricks, made by The Columbus Face 
Brick Company, will be used in the new Power House 





DETAIL, BY E. O. FALLIS, ARCHITECT. 
St. Louis Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 


for the Manhattan Railway, New York City. This is 
said to be the largest power house in the world. 


The new armory at Medford, Mass., Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge, architects, will be roofed with Celadon 
Roofing Tile; Charles Bacon, Boston agent. 

Sayre & Fisher Company’s brick will be used in the new 
building for the Central Wharf and Wet Dock Corpora- 
tion, Boston, Peabody & Stearns, architects, and the 
new Huntington Chambers, Boston, A. H. Bowditch, 
architect. Charles Bacon, Boston agent. 


The New Jersey Terra-Cotta Company has during the 
past few months completed the terra-cotta work on the 
following buildings: Paymaster’s office, Navy Yard, 
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American Terra-Cotta & Ceramic Company, makers, 
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Brooklyn; apartment house, Lexington Avenue, New 
York, George F. Pelham, architect; residence, Newark, 
N. J., Carl T. Rehman, architect; four apartments, West 
112th Street, New York, Charles Stegmayer, architect; 
apartments, Newark, N. J., Herman Kreitler, architect; 





CAPITAL, BY G. L. MORSE, ARCHITECT. 


Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company, makers 


mercantile building, Broadway, New York, Clinton & 
Russell, architects; apartments, Livingston Place, New 
York, Michael Bernstein, architect; two apartment 
houses, West 71st Street, New York, Wm. H. Boylan, 
architect; apartment house, Lexington Avenue, New 
York, Charles Bradford Meyers, architect. 


HARVARD BRICK. 


+ of the most delightful brick architecture left 


to us from the colonial period is represented by the 
older buildings of Har- 
vard College, which 
date as far back as the 
latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. The 
walls of these structures 
are in general laid up 
with the so-called Flem- 
ish bond. The quaint, 
texture-like appearance 
of these brick walls has 
pleased manyarchitects, 
and led to the use of a 
rather simple form of 
selected common brick 
laid up with black head- 
ers forthe bond. The 
buildings designed for 
use of this material 
were so generally satis- 
factory that in response 
to a demand for such 
material the brick-mak- 
ers have been putting 
on the market for sev- 
eral years a form of 
brick known specifically 
as the ‘‘Harvard” 
brick, which is hard- STATUE FOR ST. AUGUSTINE 
burned, dark in color, CHURCH, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
with headers quite per- Rutan & Russell, Architects 
ceptibly darker than the 
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clean, bright, white, and light-reflecting enameled brick 
was to insure a permanent whiteness, and to prevent 
sweating, which the particular conditions there required. 
To this end it was sought, first, to drain the moisture 
collecting at the back of the brickwork as seepage; 
second, to allow a circulation of air back of brick to 
maintain uniform temperature on the face and back of 
the brick. 

The drainage of the moisture which percolates through 
the walls of a subway is a subject to which the construc- 
tion engineer has to give attention for more than one 
vital reason, and should be considered and treated as 
follows, so far as it relates to enameled brick lining. 
The most important fact to be realized is that this mois- 
ture which contains various salts in solution, if allowed 
to soak through backing or body of the brick, would in 
time appear, on account of evaporation, in a solid, crusted 
form of stains, which would seriously,.mar the finished 
look of the work at the joints, and also appear as dis- 
coloration behind the otherwise pure white face of the 
enamel. 

To avoid this the manufacturer, the American 
Enameled Brick and Tile Company, New York, by use 
of a design which was approved of by the engineer of the 
subway, and on which the company subsequently secured 





patents, succeeded in accomplishing the double purpose 
of draining this moisture away from the back of these 
enameled bricks so as to prevent its soaking through into 
the back of the enamel and destroying its whiteness as 
frequently happens, and further succeeded in making 
this part of the construction assist the other devices of 
the engineer to accomplish more fully the collection of 
moisture from the side walls of the tunnels, delivering it 
into the control of the artery-like system, already designed 
by him throughout the tunnel. To accomplish this pur- 
pose in other parts of the subway, the constructors were 
obliged to design an extraordinary system of drainage. 

The prevention of sweating or condensation of mois- 
ture more or less naturally confined in the atmosphere of 
a subway, due to the rapid changes of temperature, or, 
to be more explicit, due to the fact that the air of tunnels 
in a falling temperature chills more rapidly than the body 
of the wall itself, had to be treated in a manner which 
would allow as free a circulation as possible with outside 
air, and still be consistent with the general construction 
design of the tunnel, and further admit of economy of 
space. 

The same design which accomplished the drainage of 
moisture also gave free circulation of air behind the face 
of the enameled brick wall, and that, too, without the 
expense of setting hollow brick partitions behind the 
enameled brick, which, if used, could only have been done 
by narrowing the available space in the tunnel. “~ 
value of the work in fulfilling these important condi, 
can only be fully realized by study of the actual ch 
tions met. 

The designs and methods employed are controlled by 
the Company which executed the work under United 
States patents, held in the writer’s name for the protec- 
tion of their trade in subway work. 
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LAWRENCE LIBRARY, PEPPERELL, MASS. 
ERNEST FLAGG AND W. B. CHAMBERS, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS. 
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CHURCH, BILTMORE, N. C. 
R. H. HUNT, ARCHITECT. 
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PLATES 92 and 93. 
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